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thought the pleasantest and most varied talk we had
known there. The characteristics of Millais, Leighton, and
Watts (who thought more of Leighton's sculpture than
of his painting, said Briton Riviere); the essence of ora-
tory; the greatness of Burke, as to which Pember1 was
rather a heretic; the meaning of the epithet " dinner-bell "
applied to him; the value of Celtic literature, which
Norman Moore2 can read; the merits of Ik des Pingouins;
comparison between Voltaire and Ajaatole France (Colvin
hating the book for its beastliness and merely destructive
quality); reminiscences of old Trelawny whom Lord
Crewe and Colvin knew; of Lawrence Oliphant; the his-
tory of opium-taking; medical history of bleeding and
leeches, etc., etc.

May 13. D. D. [Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton] said Mrs.
McKenna had told her McKenna was sure war with
Germany could not be staved off for four years, far less
for twelve as someone had suggested.

June 28. Jenny in bed. I was talking about S/s speech
(on Woman Suffrage) and, arguing laughingly, said that
women had best do first what their fathers and then what
their husbands advise them. " No/' said Jenny, " they
ought to be independent, like the United States of
America!"

July 4. Wilfrid Ward spoke of Newman's great desire,
(i) to submit to authority absolutely; (2) to persuade
authority not to interfere with thought. He said once in a
letter: " The fact is, thought is no longer allowed in the
Church"; and in another he said, after the Vatican
Council: " Councils have always done harm." This rather
Chocked Zulueta, the R.C. Fellow of New College who
was there.

1 Mr. Francis Pember, later Warden of All Souls' College, Oxford.
3 Later Sir Norman Moore.  President of the Royal College of Physicians.